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ABSTRACT 

Work values, or the qtaali ties and rewards that one 
desires from^wbfk^ are considered to be important determinants of 
career decision m^ikihg and exploration during adolescence. A study 
was conducted to invest igate age-based continuities and 
discontinuities in the structure bfwbrk values in a cross-ssctibnai 
sample of 679 students in grades 7-12. It was hypothesized that the 
structure of work values would not be continuous across the grade 
levels, and that the discontinuities would reflect a normative 
pattern of increased dif ferintiatiooj^ Work values were measured with 
the Work Aspect Preference Scale (WAPS ). _Cbhf i rmatbry factor analysis 
was the primary data analytic strategy. The purpbse bf the analysis 
was to test forfactor invariance of the WAPS scales acrbss gender 
andgrade levels. The model depicting cbhfigural factbr invariance 
across grade_ievels was rejected, and in general, the structure was 
foundto be more differentiated in the higher grade levels than in 
the lower grade levels . Females also tended to evidence greater 
dif ferentiatioh_ than _males. The findings suggest that the develbpmerit 
of work values during adolescence is characterized by the prbgressibh 
toward greater differentiation. (Author/kc) 
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ABSTRACT 



IHTRODUCTrON 



Vork values, or the qualities and rewards that one desires 
{rbin work (e.g., money, personal grovthj, are considered to be 
liiipdrtaht persoh'dlogical deteriiiina^ career decision making 
and exploration during adblescehce. The present study was 
undertaken to Investigate age-based continuities and 
discontinuities iri the sttiicttire of work values in i crds's' 
sectional sairiple of 679 students In grades 7-12; 

It was hypothesized that the structure of work values would 
not be continuous across the grade levels, and that the 
dtscohtlnuitles would . refect a normative pattern of increased 
differentiation. Confirmatory factor analysis (via LISREL) was 
the prtinary data analytic strategy, Structural continuity was 
dperattonalt2ed as factor Invar tance, arid greater dtf£ereh£Iati6h 
was operationaltzed as more factors; fever global factors, and 
less correlation mnq the factors. 

The uiodtil depicting configural factor Invarlance accoss 
grade levels was rejected, 3nd in genera^ the .structure was 
found to be more differentiated in the higher grade levels than 
In the lower grade levels. Also, females tended to evidence 
greater differentiation than males, The findings suggest that 
the development of work values during adolescence is 
characterized by the progression towards greater differentiation. 
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ffhereas, in the past, the career development of adolescents 
was largely a concern of vocational and educational 
psychologists. It Is becoiiiihg more clear lb developmental 
psychologists that career development is an essential component 
of adolescent development, (e.g.. Archer, 1985; Grotevant & 
Thorhecke; 1S62; Vondracek, Eerher, 5 Schul^riBerg, 1983, 1986; 
Waterman, 1982). Career development can be viewed as being 
Interrelated with other key developmental processes 
characteristic of adolescence. Including identity forSatlbri 
(e.g., Erlkson, 1968; Waterman, 1982), self-Concept development 
(e.g., Super, 1957; Tiedeman & O'Hara, 1963)^ and cognitive 
development (e.g., Inhelder « Plaget, 1958; Netmeyer, NevlJl, 
Probert, & Fukuyama, 1985; Tiedeman & O'Hara, 1963); As part of 
the continuing effort to bridge vocational and developwental 
psychology (cf, Jepsen, 1984; Vondracek et al., 1983, 1986), the 
present study was undertaken to investigate the development of 
work values during adol.escence. 

Work values, or the qualities and rewards that one desires 
from work (e.g., money, personal growth!, are considered to be 
important personological determinants of career decision making 
and axpioration during adolescence (e.g., Glnzberg, Glnsburg, 
Axelrad, £ Herma, 1951; Herr & Cramer, 1984; Katz, 1963; Pryor, 
1979; Super, Starlshevsky, Hatlln, I Jordaan, 1963), For 
example, in discussing the importance of work values, Kats (1963) 
stated that "if there Is e single synthesizing element... that 
accounts for a particular decision or for a mode of choosing,., 
that element Is the Individual's value system" (p, 16). A 
critical Issue fo: vocational theory, research, and guidance and 
testing Is the stability and development of work values during 
adolescence. Although there Is some (generally equivocal) 
eriiplflcal evidence cbhceriilng the changes in work values during 
adolescence at the quantitative (e.gi, mean, rahk-order) level 
(for reviews of this literature, see, e.g., Kapes i strlckler, 
1975; Zytowski, 1970;. Pryor, 1980), little is known about the 
qualitative, or structural, cbhtlriulties br discbhtlniiltles in 
work values during adblespehce. 
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3 gap In fHe literature Is problematic, while 
at Ions o£ both quantitative and atructural change are 
t/ the examination oi the Irivaflarice In the meaning o£ 
truct over time <l.e,, structural cbhtlnultyj can be 
2d auperordlnate to the examiriaflori of changes In the 
s of the cnflstcuct (I.e., quahflfaflve change) (e.g., 
Nessleroade, 1970; 1973; tabouvle, I9B0; Nesselroade, 
rhat Is/ If the meaning o£ a given construct changes 
I qualitative dUcontlhultles are Identified), then the 
>i making quantitative comparisons Is rendered 
ible. The present study souyht to address this gap In 
ature by considering age-based continuities and 
lultles In the factor structure of work Values In a cross 
sample of adolescents In grades seventh through 



ral of the current conceptual formQiattohs Iri the 
1 literature suggest thfft career development during 
ce Is marked by the progression from global arid poorly 
onceptions of the self In relation to the VOEld of Work 
^at are more clearly defined and differentiated (e.g., 
37; Super et al., 1963; Jepsen, 1984; Knefelkamp & 
1976; Tlederoan O'Hara, 1963; Nc^meyer et al., 1985). 
Lth these formulations, as well as with Werner's (1957) 
:1c principle, It was hypothesized that the atrucfure of 
IS would be more differentiated at the higher grade 
in at the lower grade levels. That la. It was predicted 
tructure would not be continuous across the grade 
d that the discontinuities would refect a normative 

increased differentiation. In addition, In 
g that increased differentiation represents Increased 
urity (see Super et al., I963i, and based on the 

finding that females tend to evidence greater career 
Kan males during adolescence (e,g.. Smith & Herr, 1972; 
7B; Herr I Enderieln, 1976; Omvlg & Thomas, 1977), It 
bed that the structure would be more differentiated for 
in for males. 
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To test the hypotheses deacrlbea above, the general research 
questions of the present study Were: (1) Is the factor structure 
of work values invariant across grade-based auBsamples oE 
adoieacents? (2) If the atructure la not Invariant, do the 
diacontlnultea reflect a pattern of Increaalng dif fezehtlatlon 
acrba? the grade levela? and (3) 13 the strocture of work values 
Invariant with reapect to gender, both overall and at the grade 
levela? 

METHODS 

The preaent atudy ia part of a larger ongoing InveaCIgatlon 
of the career development of junior high and aenlor high school 
atuderits. The larger project utillzea a croaa-aequentlal 
longitudinal design. Two wives oiE data have been collected, and 

scheduled for the fall of 1987 . In addition to work 
^^^"^^'""^^^"^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ °^ will be Investigated Include 
career Indeclslbh, educational and occupational 
aspirations arid eicpectatlbhs, family background characteristics, 
curriculum track. Identity formation, future time orientation, 
and personality characteristic?. The present study Is based on 
the first Wave of data cbllectlbn. 
Subjects . 

The potential sample consisted of all of the approximately 
1020 students enrolled In a rural cbmitiurilty junior-senior high 
school (grades 7-12) in westerri Peririsylvarila . Of the 961 
students who had parental/guafdiari cbrisent tb participate, agreed 
to participate, and were preserit ori the day bf data collection, 
195 student" (one homeroom per grade level) were designated as 
the control group (l.e,, did not receive the vocational 
measures), of the remaining 766 studerits, the data of 87 
students were ellmated due to Incomplete or obviously bogus 
responses. Thus, the present sample consij*-«d bf 579 students 
(332 females, 347 males). For the present ana^yaes, studerits 
were grouped into sU grade level by gender groups: 7tH-ath grade 
females (n=il6j and males (n=128); 9th-l0th grade females (n=102) 
and males (n=112j; and llth-12th grade females (ri=114) arid males 
(n=ld9). 
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WorK values were measurea with the Work Aspect Preference 
Scale mS] Pryoc; 1981), a standaraized self-adinihistered 
guestionnairi that hss been found pievlously to bt a valid and 
reliable taeasure of preferences for 13 distinct work values 
(e.g., see Pryor, 1583). The WAPS consists of 52 variable- 
response items (responses are on a five-point scale and mf: 
from "totally unimportant" to •♦extremely Important*'!, with four 
items per scale. The 13 scales, and a sample item of each scale, 
are presented in Table 1 (the acronym and alpha reliability 
coefficient for each scale are also provided), 
Procedurpg 

As part of a large battery of vocational qusstlonhalres, the 
WAPS was administered to students during an. extended homeroom 
period (students are assigned to howroom alphabetically). 
HoMroora teachers were instructed by project staff as to the 
administration procedures. 



ANALYSES AND RESULTS 
The primary purpose of the analyses was to test for factor 
invariance of the vaPS scales across gender and grade levels, arid 
1£ factor Invariance was not obtained, to consider the pattern of 
dlscontlnultes in reference to the extent of differentiation; 
Both *'ccnflgural" factor Invariance (i.e., sane pattern of zsro 
and non-zero factor loadings) and "strong" factor Invariance 
(i.e., same values for ail loadings) across the groups were 
considered. Differentiation was operational izcd as the number of 
factors, the "global" characteristics of the factors, and the 
extent of Ihtcrcorreiations among the factors (cf. Baites, 
Cornelius, spiro, Nesseiroade, I Willis, 1980; Coan, 1966; 
Relnert, 1970). That Is, a n>ore differentiated structure would 
be characterized by more factors, fewer global factors, .ind/or 
lower factor correlations. 

The data base consisted of nine correlation matrices 
constructed from the VAPS scales: one for the total -'roup, one 
for leinales, one f-ir males, and one each for the six grade level 
by gender groups; The analytic striiiiqy included both 
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exploratory factor analysis (via the Exploratory Factor Analysis 
Program (EFAP; Joreskog & Sorbom, 1980) and the SPSSX factor 
procedure) and confirmatory factor analysis Ivia LISREL vi 
(Joreskoq i sorbom, 1984)); In ah effort to iSxlmize the chances 
for.detectlng factor InvatUhce across the groups (see, e.g., 
medltli, 1964; Mtmq'f 1971; Kclialo 5 Hertzbg, 19051, the 
mlt Qmiimt mmm mt m when Gonducting iltlple 
group confirmatory factor analysis, and factors were pernitted to 
covary (promax rotation was used In the exploratory factor 
analyses, and the factor covarlance matrix was unrestricted in 
the confirmatory factor analyses). Haxlmum likelihood estimation 
procedures were used in all analyses. 

In accord with the research questions described above, the 
analyses consisted of four sequential steps: (1) cohsfruct a 
"target" confirmatory factor model for the total sample; (2) test 
the fit of the target model for the female total and iiiale total, 
subsamples (to test for factor invariance across gender)^ and if 
unsuccessful, develop gender-speclfic.models; (3) test the fit of 
the target model for the grade level groups within gender (to 
test for factor invariance across grade levels), and if 
Unsuccessful, develop grade-specific models; and (4) consider 
gender differences within each grade level group. These steps, 
and the results at each step, are described in detail below. 
Target Confirmatory Factor Mo^^ l 

The first step was to construct a "target" conflmattrv 
factor model for the total sample that could be used to test for 
factor Invariance across the sub-samples. Based on the scree 
test (Cattell, 1966), the Tucker-Lewis reliability coefficient 
(Tucker I Lewis, 1973), previous exploratory factor analytic work 
with the »APS (Prydr, 1986), and on an examination of the loading 
patterns ahd-residiials of varlbiis exploratory models (cf. 
Corsach, 1983J, it was deteriiilhed that ioa factors were 
indicated. The initial specification of the cdnflrraatory factor 
loading pattern was based oh exploratory factor analyses 
(hypothesized non-salient loadings were fixed equal to 0 and 
salUnt loadings were unrestricted) ♦ Based oh the LISREL 
results, the fit of this Initial model was less than adequate, 
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and model modification ensued until no further meatiliigful 
modifications were Indicated. The accepted model Is pJeseilfea lii 
Table 2. This model provided a good jEit to the data (Goodness of 
Mt index (CFIj».94; although a significant chl-squace ws 
obtained (309. 2^, df= 53; p < .001), indicating that the 
relationships among the observed variables were not fully 
accounted for; this was probably due to the large sample slze.l 
B Is showri Ih Table 2, the four factors were: 

L Nbn-Soric Orientation (the concern that work not 
Interfere with the rest o;! one»s life); 

II, Human-Personal Concern (ccncern with personal 
relationships and self development); 

III. Power/Control (concern with exercizing control over 
one's woric and the vork of others); 

IV. Material (concern with money and job security). 

These factors were all significantly correlated (the correlations 
Betweeh factors i and iV, and between li and III were qyite 
substantial I ; 
Gender Combar^sofj 

Th? next step was to use the target model to test for factor 
tnvarlance across gender (disregarding grade level). To test for 
conflgural factor Invariahce (same pattern of zero and non-ze£o 
factor loadings), a two group confirmatory factor analysis wa5 
conducted. It was found that the target model provided an 
acceptable fit for both females and males (GFI for feiMles * .92; 
GFI for males ^ .92; chl-square « 377.11, df=l()5, p < .Ooi - 
again, the targe sample size probably contributed to the 
significant chl-square), Indicating that conflgural factor 
Invarlancs was obtained across gender; The model depicting 
strong factor Invarlance (same factor loading values! across 
gender was then te:ted,.and It was Eouhd that this model provided 
a significantly worse fit than did the previous model (Increase 
in chl-square was significant; however the GPI values for females 
and males did not decrease), and thus was rejected. Attempts 
were made to isolate the constraints that were causing the stteas 
in this model; liowever, it was found that the stress could not be 
Isolated to only a few constrained factor loadlrigs: Thiis, at 
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least with respeci to conflgural factor invarlance, the factor 
structure for females anJ males overall was found to be 
identical., 

Ocade Level-nrouD Coinpaf t^Qji? IviEhlri oerider) 

The third step was to test the fit of the target model for 
the data of the three grade, level groups separatiily- by gehdec 
(although overall gender differences were hot detected above, J t 
was considered possible that gender differences could exist at 
the different grade levels), To test for conflgural factor - 
Invariance for females and for males across the three grade level 
groups, three group conflrnatory factor analyses were conducted. 
Both t:he model for females. and the model for males were rejected, 
indicating a lack of conflgural factor Invarlance across the 
grade levels for both females and males. For females, although 
the model provided a fair fit to the data especially for the 
7th-8th and 9th-ldth graders (GPIs for the three grade level 
groups were .89, .99, and .83; respectively), estimation problems 
were encountered (negative unique variances -- i.e., Heywood 
cases), and even after this was remedied (unique variances in 
question were fixed equal to .olj, some of the factors were 
clearly Item-specific, in addition. In considering the indicated 
number of factors (see below), it was determined that a four 
factor iiiodel was hot i^ppbrprlate for ail three groups. For 
males, negative unique variances were also obtained, and even 
when this was remedied, iterations could not converge after 
several attempts. Rather than attempting model modification 
within the confirmatory factor mode, exploratory factor analyses 
were conducted on the six grade level by gender groups. 

Eemajes, Ss was the case for the total groun, the 
determination of the huiber of factors for each trade level group 
was based on the careful consideration of severU criteria (scrte 
test, Tucker-Lewis rettablltty coefficient, consideration of the 
loading patterns and residuals of different exploratory factor 
analytic models). It was determined that three. Jour, and five 
factors would it extracted for the ^th-Sth, 9th-10£h, and 
.^th-12th grade level groups, respectively. The SPSSK factor 
procedure was used, with promax rotation. The three exploratory 
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factpr models are presented In TaBIe 3 (factor Intetcorrelatlons 
are presented in Table ^), The characteristics of these factors 
ate aiiilar to those obtained for the total sample (as discussed 
above). Although there are some similarities across the grade 
ievei groups, there is evidence Indicating a pattern of Increased 
differentiation. First, the number of factors increased across 
the grade level groups. Secondly, although the Noii-Vork 
Orientation and Material factors reiMlned fairly similar across 
the groups, the iiuinan-Personal concern factor Became less global 
and split into additional factors (i.e., Power/Control in the 
latter two groups, and Security in the last group); Third, the 
Non-Work Orientation and Huipan-Personal Concern factors became 
less correlated across the grade level groups. 

Hales. According to the several criteria (as discussed 
above), three factors were indicated for both the 7th-8th and 
9th-l0t|j gradis males^ and four factors were Indicated for the 
llth-i2th grade males. These three exploratory factor analysis 
models are presented in Table 5 (factor intercorrelatlons are 
presented in Table 6). Again, the characteristics of the factors 
"arc siSilar to those obtained for the total sample, although the 
factor representing Non-Work Orientation was quite glob-il in the 
first two grdiips* The evidence for a pattern of increased 
differentiation is not as clear as it was for females, indeed, 
it aparis that the extent of differentiation is similar for the 
7th-8th and 9th-lOth grade level groups. There is evidence that 
the structure was more differentiated for the llth-12th grade 
level group. SpeGlflcally, the ncmber of factors Increased from 
three to four, arid the factors appeared somewhat less global. 
The differentiation, however, could not be attributed to the 
spllttlnq of a specific factor (ij was the case for females), and 
the factor" Intercorrelatlons did not appear to decrease in 
liiagnitude. 

Gender Coinpari sons tfitl]}n c^de Level Groups 

The final step was to compare the structure for females and 
males at each grade level group. These comparisonii were made by 
considering the exploratory factor models presented in Tables 
3-6. In the 1th-8Efi grade level groups, altho'vih all of the 
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factors were hot the same tor males and feniales, structure of was 
equally differentiated for males and females, in both the 
Sth'IOth and llth-12th grade level groups, however, females 
evidenced greater differeritlatJon than iiiales. Specifically, 
there were more factors for females and the factors were less 
global (there was no. evidence for greater, differentiation in the 
factor intercorrelatlons). Thus, although there were no 
differences overall in the structure of work values for feinales 
and males overall (as noted previously), the evidence does 
indicate that the structure for females was more differentiated 
than it was for males, particularly at the hlgher grade levels. 

To summarize the findings: (1) configural factor invarlance 
was cbtalned across gender (disregarding grade level), indicating 
that the structure of worls values was quite similar for females 
and males overall; (2j configural factor invarlance was not 
obtained across grade level groups within gender, and the 
patterns of discontinuity reflected increased different:iation 
across the grade level groups (this pattern of increasing 
differentiation was more clear for females than for males, 
particularly in regard to the Human-Personal concern factor); and 
(3) females evidenced greater differentiation than males at the 
9th-10th and lith-12th grade levels (but not at the Ith-Bth grade 
level) . 



DISCUSSION 

The present study was undertaken to Investigate the 
continuities and discontinuities in the structure of work values 
in a cross sectional sample of adolescents. Based on several of 
the current conceptual foriQulatlons In the vocational literature 
that describe career develbpiiieht (luring adolescence as the 
progression from global and poorly defined conceptions of the 
self In relation to the-vortd of work to views that are more 
clearly defined and differentiated, as well as on Werner's 
orthogeheEIc priclple. It was. hypothesized that the istrucliirc of 
work values would hot be continuous across the grade levels and 
that the discohtlhulttes woHtd reflect a pattern of increased 
differentiation. In addition, based on the consistent finding 
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alea evidence greater career maturity than males during 
ice. It was hypothesized that the structure would be more 
tiated for females than for males. 

findings provide some support for both hypotheses . 
illy* for both females and males, conflgural factor 
:e was not obtained across the grade level groups, and 

some of the factors were similar across the grade level 
;here was some evidence Indicating that the structure was 
lerentiated at the higher grade levels than the lower 
els. The pattern of Increased differentiation was less 

males than £or females. The evidence Is limited, 
in that hot all oiE the discontinuities noted across the 
el groups fit a pattern of increased differentiation, 
d suggest that the developroent of work values during 
ce is more complex than would be suggested by a pattern 
sing dlfferentLatibn. In regard to gender differences, 
conflgural factor invar lance was obtained across females 

overall, there was evidence indicating that the 

was more differentiated for females than for males In 
3Eh and Ilth-I2th grade level groups. However, again, 
E the dtscontlhultres across gender reflected a pattern 
led differentiation. 

Eindings must be considered within the limitations of 

if study, First, the study was limited by the necessity 

mating normative developmental patterns with 

I fiased (age-related) differences, that is, historical 

netlc effects were confounded. Lohgltudinal 

3, as well as cfoss^sequehtlal comparisons, are needed 

In Intra-lndivldual-change and to disentangle 

cand historical effects (such analyses are underway 

laeger project). The second limifaflbn Involves the 
ty the WfiPS to measure the Work value constructs . that 

be the case that the WAPS Is ah Imperfect measure of 
skructs. 

hird llmltatldn Gf the present study Involves the use 
tory factor ahalysls to obtain the models for each of 
level by gender groups. Since exploratory factor 
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analysis does riot provide a unique solution (I.e., several 
conipetlrig models are equally acceptable on a statistical basis), 
It is possible (but riot lUely) that the patterns pertaining to 
Increased differentiation were ari artifact of this method. 
Confirmatory factor analysis, alBelf more tedious, should be used 
to obtain the models for each group, and also to more 
specifically consider the similarities In the factors across the 
groups (e.g., some of the factors may be Ideritlcal across the 
groups). While these analyses will be coriducted ori the present 
sample. It Is essential that the obtained models Be tested bri a 
new sample before conclusions about the generality of the models 
can be made. 

Finally, the study was limited In its focus on riorniatlve 
ontogenetic patterns. That Is, the present study provides 
Information about the pob:ilble developmental progression for 
adolescents In general, but falls to consider Individual 
differences In the progression. It may be the case that the 
progression differs according to such factors as career 
decisiveness or curriculum traclc (cf. Kapes £ Strlckler, 1975). 
Future research needs to attend to possible Interlndlvldual 
differences in the developmental progression. 

Although there are certain limitations of the present study, 
there are several implications for career theory, research, and 
practice (only the most important are mentioned here). In terms 
of research, the finding that the factor structure of work values 
Is hot cohtlhubus during adolescence suggests that the meaning of 
work values may chahge, indicating that age-based comparisons at 
the quahtlfcative level may not be appropriate (If the same 
coristruct Is hot belhg measured, than comparisons may not be 
mearilriqful). Furthermore, since basing predictions and guidance 
on work values Ideritlfled at one poiht Ih time Is appropriate 
only to the exterit that work values remain unchanged (cf. Super, 
1983), the findings Jridlcate that testlrig arid guidance shoijld not 
be baaed on a ohe-tlme assessment of work values. Finally, the 
study Indicates that career deVelopmerit may progress Ih a manner 
similar to the progression of other key develbpmerital phehbmeha, 
such as cognitive arid Identity development, durlrig adolescence, 
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TABLEl 



Scale 



Acronym 



^pl© Items (Work in which you., j 



Alpha 



tif© Style 


ts 


Detadimwt 


DET 


Independence 


IND 


Physical Activii v 


PA 




SUR 


yOWOT LOP* 


CW 


cell uevelopinent 


SD 


Altfuian 


ALT 


Sestlg3 


PftE 


Management 


MAN 


Money 


l«N 


Sec^«ity 


SEC 


CreaUvlty 


CRE 



do hot hav* to change the way you Uv«. 
ar© hoi ejected to lake work homo. 
<ah do your own work in your wvi. way; 
are physlauly active. 

do your work In physically attractive work envirohmeht. 

have pleasant pebpte to work with. 

Improve the skills you have. 

give aid to those ih heed. 

got a good reputation for your good work. 

plm and arraige ih© work of others, 
become quite wealthy, 
are cartain of keeeplhg your Job; 
design nevlhlh^. 



.72 
.72 
■70 

.59 
.63 

.79 
•76 
•74 

1\ 
.73 
.79 
;77 



Note. Eadi sosle consists of * Items: scale aipfias ba»d on those 
who completed all Items (h=63 1 ); 



Table 2. Accepted Confirmatory Factor Analysis Model for Total Sample. 
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— . Fa ctors 

II. Human- 

I. Non-Work Personal ill. Power/ uniqu^ 

Sca l e Orientation . Cjmceril _ C ontro l- tv: Maf^r i^ i varianrP 

LS 76 5^ 

DET . m f 

IND 38 3i, ^1 

SUR ^ « S 

CW 62 28 51 

ALT ^^ J5 

Si - 2^ 

Factor Intercnrrplatlpfl!? 
i 1.00 

^ll 1.00 

"I .II .75 i.QQ 

-SQ .30 .^i 1^00 

Note, peclmal points are omitted, Blinks Indicate that aaFameter was fixed 

equal to 6j Factor loadings > .35 are aiiphasized. (n = 679). 



e 3. Exploratory Factor Analysis Models for Female s by Gride' Level Group. 



'■ ^ — -.^ Factors 

- il; Honian^^ 

I. Nbri-Wbrk Personal iv Power/ tinlaue 

"rlemaHCT rnn cgLD III. Material — Sm^r.^ v/^ ecnritv v.ri..^.. 

7tn-8th Grade Fertialps^fi^ 4g) 
LS 77 
DET 71 

INO 32 23 g 

PA ?6 23 f- 

« 32 g 

ew 29 i,7 g 

SB - 57 



8'4 
82 



ALT " 3S 



PRE 57 30 II 

MAN 61 ?1 

MON qq .^-l 

SEC 09 

I 21 52 

9tH-iFlth firade Fpmales (n = in? ) 
LS 7i 

S3 28 



32 « 51 



JND 28 

5^ G8 

CW 70 =3 

^ — M= i ^-1 

™ =^ i i 3i 

MON g ^ 35 

SEC 79 'te 
CRE 

7ii t3 

mn-12th (^Fa< fcFefliales (n = nt| ) 
LS 82 

DET ^s 33 

IND Gl ^ 57 
PA 20 si 

SUR 31 5i 57 

67 ^ 

SD 33 - ._ it3 

ALT g 35 35 33 

5ii 3f 2ii 

SEC ^ 2? 

CRE 25 7,> 28 

Note. Decimal points are omitted. To facilitate interpretation, o nly factor loadings" 
> .2 are presented, and loadings > .35 are emphasized. 
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Table s, Expioratory Factor Analysis M odels for Males by Grade Levei Group. 



Factors 



SEC 55 



98 

23 





» 112) 




ts 


81 






BET 


69 






im 


10 






PA 


3G 






siiR 


35 






ew 








SD 








ALT 




28 




PRE 


21 










32 




MON 


55 






SEC 


18 






CRE 




95 




llth-12th 


Grade Malnr. (p 






LS 




21 


22 


DET 






INb 




U8 


26 


PA 




3^ 


SbR 




39 




ew 








SD 




32 




AbT 




62 




PRE 




s^ 




MAN 




71 


25 


MON 






83 


SEC 






36 


CRE 




80 



; - - - IV; Human- 
.^^li II. Power/ Personal ' Uniaue 

Scat^ (Nnn-Wor^ Control rflW^^J concern V. n.r.r.n^ 

LS 76 

DET 58 ■ ^ 

IND 29 

PA 62 

SUR 51 5S 

CH 62 22 



2(8 



SD tjii 32 If 

«L:T 37 56 g 

PRE 33 32 25 g 

m 60 f? 
MON 



Ofl 



CRE 8i 

38 



58 
70 

33 ii6 

85 

j2 /<3 



62 gg 
62 37 
37 

62 
07 

30 58 

98 Q^ 

56 

33 2^ 58 

- 36 ill 

'»7 63 

Gg 36 

35 . 35 

29 32 

11 
2A 

76 29 

J7 



Note. Decimal points are omitted. To facilitate Interpretation, only factor loadings 
t .2 are presented, and loadings > .35 are emphasized. 
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Table 1. Factor Intercorrelatlons for Females By Grade 
Level Groiips 



I 1.00 

II .55 1.00 

III AS ,3? 



1.00 



I 


1.00 






II 


.22 


1.00 




III 


.39 


.23 


l.Ofl 


IV 

mm ( 


.li| 

iraile fm 


lies 


.22 


I 


1.00 






ii 


.26 


1.00 




III 


M 


.15 


1.00 


IV 


.25 


.39 


.20 


V 


.11 


.51 


.21 



I II ill IV V 



.22 1,00 



M 1.00 



Table 6, Factor Intercorrelatlons for Males by Srade Level 
croups 



I II 



I 

II 
III 



1.00 
.51 



1.00 
.28 



I 1.00 

II .52 1,00 
IV .62 .55 

llth-l?tli Grarip M?^ 

II 1,00 

in .31 

IV .52 

V .26 



HI i,v V 



i,( 



1.00 
.35 
.35 



1.00 



1.00 

.29 1. 
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